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between the artist and his public which existed
when art was a popular language of much greater
intellectual and moral influence than mere book-
learning. The curse of our false classicism, so
utterly inconsistent with the true spirit of ancient
culture, now hangs heavy upon the national art
of India, and the educated Indian, trained in the
sordid and squalid atmosphere of Indian univer-
sities, becomes completely out of touch with his
own national artistic thought*, and attributes to
Indian art the defects which should properly be
ascribed to his own lack of artistic development
The next two illustrations, Plates LXIX and
LXX, show how Indian artists in the early
days of British rule, before schools of art im-
posed their pedantic recipes upon them, were
employed by their European masters, as their
ancestors had been employed at the Court of the
Great Mogul. This occupation has been lost to
them by the development of photography and by
the changed conditions of Anglo-Indian life,
which give greater opportunities for the employ-
ment of European portrait-painters, but have
certainly not raised the standard of public taste.
At the same time the spread of the belief in the
inferiority of Indian art, which English education
does so much to foster, has taken away from
Indian portrait-painters the patronage of their
wealthier coiuitrymen.
These interesting  drawings  of   Anglo-Indian